CHAPTER III
HHHE difficulty of provisioning the country in the
-L event of a long and tremendous struggle was fully
realized by the British Government, who immediately
took steps to cope with it; but their action with regard
to Ireland was considered by the Irish Administration to
be detrimental to her interests and die year 1803 opened
with a serious difference between the Home Secretary
(Lord Pelham) and the Viceroy, in which the Chancellor
took a prominent part.
The trouble began with a Proclamation, issued in
England on the 3 ist December 1802, prohibiting the export
of corn and other provisions for the next three months.
It was issued under an Act which only referred to the
exports from Great Britain, but another Act authorized
the Viceroy and Council of Ireland to issue a similar
Proclamation. This boded trouble. The restriction of
provisions from Ireland expired on the ist January and
many cargoes for abroad had already been prepared, for
there was an abundance of provisions in the country. In
normal times Cork was a great victualling port with an
immense trade, but the commerce of the south of Ireland
was falling off and the provision trade with Spain and
Portugal, which had hitherto been carried on by the Cork
merchants, was getting into the hands of the Danes: the
removal of restrictions was therefore eagerly anticipated.
It was not till the pth January (1803) that the Viceroy
received a curt official letter from the Home Secretary,
enclosing a copy of the proclamation and hoping that it
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